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REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE, AS IT 
RESPECTS THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 


BY SARAH GRUBB. 


The Author of the Christian religion came to 

redeein and save from that spirit which opposed 
the coming of his kingdom. He has wonderfully 
displayed the efficacy of that good by which evil 
is overcome, proving through the whole of his 
dispensations a coincidence of mercy with Justice. 
And the operation of this benign principle appears 
to be in no case more necessary and profitable, 
than in the true support and discharge of the du- 
ties which we owe to those who are placed under 
our superintendence and care. As there are dis- 
positions manifest in children, after the knowledge 
of good and evil is contracted, which degrade the 
mind from that innocency wherein they were first 
created, and which, like an evil tree, (if suffered 
to grow) will produce unwholesome fruit; so 
there is also in the power of those who have 
righwly the care of them, a incans which may, by 
the concurring operations of truth, be rendered 
effectual to the reduction thereof; and as both the 
disorder and remedy lie deep in the heart, they 
must be sought for there, without the love of su- 
periority, a carnal judgment of good and evil, or 
the influence of self-will. 


To bring children to a true and profitable sense 
of their own states, and direct them to the spirit- 
ual warfare in themselves, is the main end of all 
religious labor on their account; and herein a 
single e eye ought to be kept to the witness of truth 
in their minds, for that must be visited and raised 
before they can so see, as to repent and convert 
from evil. When this is the principal object in 
the view of those, who consider themselves as 
delegated shepherds, accountable for the pr*ser- 
vation of their flock, they are religiously engaged 
to promote it by such means as are put into thei 
power, under the influence of a Christian spirit; 
which preserves from a desire of occasioning suf- 
fering, or more of it than is absolutely necessary 
for the obtaining of that end, gives patience to 
persevere in labor without fainting, strength to 
bear and forbear in their waitings for the spring- 
ing up of the good seed, and opens an eye of faith 

look for, and depend only upon, the blessing 
on their endeavors. Hereby the conduct of such 
is deeply instructive to children; and may seal 
upon their minds the pious concern of their pre- 
ceptors, 
friendship lastingly profitable, when they prove. 
through the influence of Divine love upon their 
own understandings, the justice, mercy, and no 


exercised towards them, and whereby they have 
obtained sweet communion with, and an opening 
to, the fountain of good in themselves. 


and affectionately endear them in a) 
‘charge; yet the cultivation of their mind should 


If in our passage through life, we are often 
brought to acknowledge that of ourselves, with 
out Divine assistance, we can do nothing, is it 
not abundantly obvious in the work of bestowing 
a religious education on youth?) And should any 

wisdom preside over that “whieh cometh down 
from above, and is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy, 
and full of good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy?’ Jt is lamentable to see how 
people in general, and even some who seek the 
sense of truth on other occasions, seem to con- 
sider themselves, at any time, or in any disposi 
tion, qualified to instruct and correct children, 
ae perceiving that their own wills requiré to 

e first subdued, before they can acceptably be 
eae in subduing the will of others. — 
Though acts indiscretion, or severities, may have 
a tendency to humble those who receive them, 
(through whose sincerity all things work together 
for good, even as persecution has been blessed to 
thousands) yet the instruments are by no means 
acquitted thereby, their conduct not being the 
produce of that faith, which worketh by love, to 
the purifying of the heart. It is not to be expect- 
ed but that there is reserved for such, a propor- 
tionate degree of suffering, to that which, in thei 
own wills, they have occasioned to others; though 
by their natural understanding only, their percep- 
tion of Divine recompense may not be clear 
enough to distinguish it, yet a righteous retribu- 
tion, or receiving that measure themselves which 
they have meted to others, may await thei. 


“Provoke not your children to wrath,” said 
the apostle. A conduct maweye exercised to- 
wards youth, which being under the influence of 
the passions, has a natural tendeacy to raise a 
similar return. ‘To punish a child because it has 
offended us, without the discovery of an evil de- 
sign, is to act under an unchristian spirit, which 
revenges injuries. ‘I'his is a disposition which is 
apt to receive its gratifications from a flattering, 
cringing spirit, and from such marks of respect 
as originate in an impure spring of action; and 
hence, teachers of children may, from a superti 
cial judgment, approve and strengthen the little 
pharisees under their care; whilst the pure lite 
that is struggling in the hearts of some, who re 
semble the publican, is crushed and disregarded. 
Many and deep are the sorrows of the childhood 
of some, which proceed from different causes; 
and doubtless that incapacity wherein they are 
placed for obtaining redress from real grievances, 
and the abuse of power being strengthened in 
those from whom they receive them, may be 
numbered amongst these affecting occasions. — 
Many children, even in our Society, have a loose 
unguarded education, and grow up as degenerate 
plants of a strange vine, having very little care 
exercised towards them, except to indulge their 
unruly appetites, and passionate desires; these 
require the yoke to be laid upon them with cau- 
tion and true judgment, lest more should be com- 
manded than they possess abilities to perform, 
and so their deficiency be unjustly laid to their 


be steadily pursued, under that holy assistance, 


‘without which we can do nothing acceptably. 
bility of that Christian discipline which has been| 


Past experience does not appear to be a suffi- 
\cient qualification for this, any more than for 
‘other religious services, even when it has been 
‘right, and much less so, when it has not been 





strictly under the influence of that wisdom which 


is pure and without partiality. Wisdom and 
strength must be waited for, day by day, for the 


right performance of our duties, before Him who 
weighs our actions in the balance of pure justice, 
and only approves those which are wrought in the 
To educate children religiously, requires 
i quietude of mind, and sympathy in their guar- 
dians, with the state of the good seed in them, 
which will lead rightly to discriminate between 
good and evil; to discover the corrupt source of 
many seeming good actions; and to perceive that 
a real innocency is the root of others, which cus- 
tom, and a superficial investigation, have rendered 
reprehensible. Here we see the necessity of true 
wisdom being renewed, and the insufficiency of 
that which is carnal, and boasts its own expe- 
rience and strength. It is the humble mind to 
which is unfolded such mysteries of true godli- 
ness, for its own edification, and that of those un- 
der its care, as could not have been received in 
the support of a false consequence, and the love 
If children are to be instructed 
in the ground work of true religion, ought they 
not to discover in those placed over them, a lively 
example thereof? or ought they to see any thing 
in the conduct of others, which would be con- 
demnable in them, were they in similar circum- 
stances? Of what importance, then, is it for 
guardians of children to rule their own spirits; 
tor when their tempers are irritable, their lan- 
guage impetuous, their voices exerted above what 
is necessiry, their threatenings unguarded, or the 
execution of them rash, however children may for 
a time suffer under these things, they are not in- 
struciev thereby in the ect, of 
nor will the witness of truth, as their judg- 
ments mature, approve a conduct like this; though, 
through the bias of self-will, it may be adopted in 
similar cases, in a succeeding generation, by those 
who, instead of having gathered good s 


spirit. 


of superiority. 


prot tive rei 


rion: 
gion, 


eed, have, 
from the mixture of their education, preferred the 
bad, which meeting with a soil suitable to its na- 
ture, grows and becomes fruitful, to the corrupt- 
ing of inany more. 


The love of power is so deeply implanted 
the natural mind, that without we discover it, and 
its evil in the true light, we are not 
likely to consider it as an enemy of our own 
house, against which we are called to war with 
much righteous zeal, as against the evil in 
others: with because it is declared 
such are our greatest foes. Where this corrupt 
part is cherished, it stains our actions; and having 
gained the ascendency over the pure, lowly seed, 
bribes and the 
good and evil, and establishes the mind in a self- 
complacence, which, however productive of re- 
proof, has seldom an ear open to that instruction 
by which itself stands condemned. The prodigal 
display and use of power is the very destruction 
of Christian discipline. Power is necessary; not 
to be assumed in the will of the creature, but to 
stand subservient to the judgment of truth, under 
which it ought to be exerted; lying in ambush as 
a waiting, assisting force, ready to be called in 
cases of difficulty; when, if it step forth in true 
dignity, the appearance, rather than the use of it, 
may generally prove sufficient, and its wise re- 
treat render it still more useful and reverenced. 
True love, clearness of judgment, and the meek- 
ness of wisdom, are the supporters of true dignity; 


tendency, 


as 


yea more, 


influences judgment respecting 


PG. Shows 


~*~ 
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and where these prevail in a mind under Divine 
government and control, they give authority, firm- 
ness and benevolence, in thought, word and deed; 
which have a profitable and comfortable effect 
upon those who are placed under their influence, 
and open a door for undisguised familiarity, and 
affectionate intercourse, wherein children receive 
instruction more suitably and cordially, than un- 
der the arbitrary sway of a continually assumed 
power. Should we lay hold of Christian disci 
pline in all its branches, and return with it to tts 
roots, either amongst children or in the church, 
we shal! always find it originates in a Christian 
apirit,and that every plausible appearance which 
ia defective in this ground, is so far no better than 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

The right education of children, especially in 
boarding schools, is no doubt a close and arduous 
work; those, however, who are rightly engaged 
therein, and endeavor after their own refinement, 
and an increasing acquaintance with the fountain 
of purity themselves, need not have their eye out 
ward for the establishment of power and author- 
ity; for He who feeds the ravens and clothes the 
lilies, knows what they stand in need of, and is 
able, out of his own treasury, to supply ali their 
wants; to be ‘“* mouth and wisdom, tongue and 
utterance;’’ and will not fail to help under their 
greatest difficulties, if they support a patient de- 
pendence upon Him alone, and profitably live un- 
der the persuasion, that ‘when he shuts, no one 
should attempt to open, and when he opens, none 
can shut. 


_-+eeee ——— 


The following memorial was taken to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, by a committee of Friends ap- 
pointed for that purpose; and we learn from a 
private letter, that though they had to labor 
against much prejudice, they were kindly re 
ceived, and it is believed were favored to clear 
the society of unjust suspicions in the minds of 
those they conversed with. Though no sanguine 
hope is entertained of any immediate and beneii- 


cial reaulis, yet the evidence was furnished that a 


good impression had been made on the winds of 


some who are in power. 
To the General Assembly of the State of Virginia 


The Memorial of the Society of Friends, com 
monly called Quakers, composing * Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting.” and residing in the Coun- 
tues of Berkeley, Frederick, Jefferson, Loudon, 
Fairfax Alexandria, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, respectfully represents: 


! 
ana 


That this Quarterly Meeting is a branch of, and 
is Subordinate to, a Yearly Meeting of said So 
ciety, held at Baltimore in the State of Maryland; 
that our Yearly Meeting, at its last Session, while 
engaged in an examination into the state of ou: 
Religious Society within its borders, and, in ac- 
cordance with its long established usage, inquiring 
into the treatment by us members of the 
dants of the African race in Vriends’ families, 
urged upon al] iis members to be faithful in im 


i 


descen- 


parting the blessings of education to the colored 
children residing in their families and ** those pro- 
perly within their reach,’ by which we under- 
stand, the free colored children in our immediate 
This 


Superior Meeting, being in 


neighbourhoods. recommendation of our 
accordance 
with a concern that the members of this Quar 


terly Meeting have felt upon this subject for 


entire 


many years, has claimed our most serious and de- 
liberate consideration; and we are weiglitily im- 
pressed with a belief, that the object 1s one which 
pessesses strong demands upon our attention and 
care; but being citizens of the State of Virginia, 
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we find ourselves straitened in regard to a com- 
pliance with it, in consequence of a law of the 
State in opposition thereto. Although laws might 
be passed, with which our principles, and clear 
sense of would forbid our active 

though connected 
therewith the heaviest penalty,—yet the religion 


religious duty, 
compliance, even there Was 
we profess, and, as we conceive, the true spirit of 
Christianity, forbid our doing any act in which 
others are concerned, in opposition to the laws of 
the under live. In all 


. . } le ¢ ! -] } . 
cases not obviously and exclusively between our- 


Government which we 


selves and our Maker, we be our 
' i 

ply with the laws of 
the land, or remain entirely passive uncer them, 

suffering all penalties; save when, as in the pre- 
sent instance, we feel a liberty, in Gospel love, to 


believe it to 
solemn duty faithfully to cor 


represent our case to the law-making power, and 
respectfully ask of it, in its wisdom, to modily the 
laws for our relief 

‘To demonstrate the acvantages of education to 
il] classes of the ratio 
Parent, in its tendency 


liberalize the feelings, and enlarge the heart, and 


nal family of our Comtnon 


to regulate the aflections, 


thereby the better to qualify its recipient for every 
condition and relation of be a task 
much more easy, than needful, to so enlightened 
a body as that which 


that has given so many evidences of its high ap 


life, would 
ve now address, and one 


preciation of them: therefore, with fervent de- 


sires that the living source of all true wisdorn, 
and knowledge, and light, may so Uluminate all 
our minds as to enable us experimentally to un- 
derstand, that the path of safety and peace is the 
path of Justice, Mercy and ‘Truth, we respectfully 
ask such a modification of the laws referred to, 
as will admit of our compliance with the recom- 
mendation of our Yearly Meeting, and with 
what we believe to be in accordance also with 
the injunction of the blessed 
would 


Jesus, ‘as 


you 


9 
to tie). 


on behalf of Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held near Water- 
ford, in Loudon County, on the 21st of the 2nd 
month, 1848. 


. ; : ‘ 
Signed by dimaion, and 


Wittiam B. Strrer, Clerk. 
i is a 

‘The following iateresting sketch is taken from 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, and throws 
some light on a subject, the details of which are, 
no doubt, new to many of our readers. 

BUNYAN’S RELEASE FROM PRISON. 

[ The following narrative, giving the true histo- 
ry of Bunyan’s deliverance from Bedtord jail, 
had been confined twelve years for 
preaching the gospel, is extracted from the Life 
of Bunyan, by &. B. Wickens, published at the 
Methodist Book Concern. The circumstances 
which it relates were only brought to light about 
four or five years since, and we have not seen 
them published i this country except in the work 
above mentioned.—Ed. Chris. Ad. & Jour. | 

Much obscurity bas hitherto rested on the 
subject of Bunyan’s deliverance from prison.— 
He himself says nothing about it; but all his early 
biographers attribute in to the interference of Dr. | 
Barlow, afterwards bishop of Lincoln. Recent 
researches, however, have brought to light the 
fact that he owed his enlargement to the influence, 
not ofa bishop, but of a Quaker. ‘The evidences 
of this fact are found ina letter from Ellis Hookes, | 
a Quaker, to George Fox, the founder of the 
sect; another letier from the same to Fox’s wife; 
and an autobiographical warrative, published in 
1725, entitled, “The Christian Progress of George | 
Whitehead,” who was also a member of the So-! 
ciety of Friends. Extracts from these have lately | 


where he 


that men should do to you, do ye even s® open his mind to the king, who was 


been published, from which we have condensed a 
relation of the circumstances which led to Bun- 
yan’s release, which took place about the close 
of 1762. 

Charles II., after his defeat by Cromwell, at 
the battle of Worcester, in 1651, barely saved 
himself from falling into the hands of his con- 
que rors. After many privations, and seve ral naf6r- 
row escapes, he at length succeeded in company 
with a few trusty followers, in reaching Shore- 
ham, a little town on the coast of Sussex, whence 
he escaped into France, in a sual! fis! 
the master and mate of which were Quakers.— 
When the vessel reached the French coast, the 
mate, Richard Carver, carried the king 
Charles the 
throne in 1660, but Carver application 
for any reward for his services till January, 1670, 
when he called on the king, “who knew | 
and was friendly to him, and told him he remem- 
bered him, and of several things that were done 
in the ship at the same tiny Iie told the king 
that “the reason he had not come to him before 
was, that he was satisfied in that he had peace 
and satisfaction in himself, and that he did what 
he did to relieve a man in distress, ond now he 
desired nothing of him but that he would set 
i'riends at liberty who were great sufferers, and 
told the king that be had a paper of one hundred 
and ten that were pramunired, that had laid in 
prison six years, and that none could release them 
but hin.’ The king took the paper, and said that 
“there were many of them, and that they would be 
in again in a month’s time, and that the country 
gentlemen complained to him that they were 
troubled with the Quakers.”* The king promised 
to release six; but Carver, not content with this, 
soon after went again to Charles, in company 
with another Friend, one Thomas M He 
had, we are told, “a fair and free opportunity to 


ing vessel, 


ashore 


on his shoulders Was restored to 


' 
thade no 


hiagpai, 


ore, 


very loving 
to them, and promised to do for him, but willed 
him to wait a month or two longer.’ After this 
Whitehead and Modore called on the king, and 
renewed their request. ‘The king listened to their 
application with attention, and granted them lber- 
ty to be heard on the next couneil day. 
then,” says Whitehead, © Thonias Mi 


and 


“And 
re, inysell, 
our friend Thomas Greene, attended at 
council-chamber, at Whiteball, and were all ad- 
initted in before the king and a full eouncil.— 
When | had opened and more fully pleaded our 
suflering friends’ cause, the king gave this ar 


L will pardon them;’ whereupon ‘TI 


the 


awer, 

iS Moore 
—that they 
veeded no pardon, being innocent; the king’s 
warrant, In a few hues, will discharge them, ¢ for 
where, said he, ‘the word of a kiny is, there is 
power.’** ‘To this Charles replied, **O, Mr. 
Moore, there are persons that are innocent as a 
child new-born, that are pardoned; you need not 
scruple a pardon;”’ and Sir Thomas Bridgeman, 
the lord keeper, said, “1 told them that they can- 
not legally be discharged but by a pardon under 


pleaded the innocency of our frici 


ithe great seal.” 


On the 8th of May, 1672, a royal order was 
given “at the court of Whiteball,”’ setting forth, 
that “his majesty was graciously pleased to de- 
clare that be will pardon all those persons called 
Quakers now in prison for any offence committed 
only relating to her majesty, and not to the pre- 
judice of any other persons: and it was thereupon 
ordered by his majesty, in council, that a list of 
the names of the Quakers in the several prisons, 
together with the causes of their commitment, be, 
and is, herewith sent to his majesty’s attorney- 
general, who is required and authorized to pre- 
pare a bill for his majesty’s signature, containing 
a pardon, to pass the great seal of England, for 
all such to whom his majesty may legally grant 





sedan 
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the same.’ Letters were also sent to the sheriffs 
of the different counties, directing them to prepare 
the required lists and forward them to the coun- 
cil-board, at Whitehall. 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Independents, and 
; ’* says Whitehead, 
: with the 


other sects, ** hearing of t! 


, 


made 


‘and seeing what way we had 
king for our friends’ release, desired that theu 
friends in prison might be discharged with ours, 


1 


r names in the same instrument.’’— 
Whitehead, and earn- 


and have 


t 


n theretore, to 


Phey 


| his advice and assistance; “where 


esi y Teé | } 
, * | advised them to petition th 


upon, ’ 


king for his warrant to have them ins¢ rted in the 
same patent with the Quakers, which according!) 
they did petition for and obtain; so that thes 


were a few names of other Dissenters who were 


prisoners in Bedfordshire, Kent, and Wiltshire, 


(as | remember,) in the same catalogue and 
strument with our friends, and release thereby, 
which [ was very glad of; for our being of differ- 
ent judyments and societies did not abate my 
compassion or charity toward them, who h id been 
rs in some cases. Blessed be the Lord 


my oppos ' 


my God, who is the Father and Fountain of mer- 
cies; whose love to us, in Christ Jesus, should 
oblige us to be merciful and kind to one anothier. 

When the instrument was ready for delivery, 


alarmed at the amount of fees 


I’riends were 
legally payable upon it; for the Dissenters in 
England were then, in general, both poor and 


The 


needy. usual charge was a fee of above 
£20 for each person, and as there were above 
four hundred? persone named in the instrument, 
the fees, at the customary rates, would have 
amounted to about £10,000, The friends, there. 


fore, applied once more to the king, and _ the fol- 
lowing order was forthwith issued:— 


** His majesty is pleased to command that it be 


signified as his pleasure to the respective officers 
and lers where the pardon, though compre- 
hending of ounuiber of persots, do yet pass as 
one pardon, and pay but as one.* 


‘* ARLINGTON 
“ At the Court of Whitehall, 


Sept. 13, 1672.” 
Phe pare s dated the same day, and some 
ef the Quakers carried the deed round the king 
dom. ‘The patent,’ says Whitehead, “twas so 


a leather case and tin 
box, with a great seal on it, that Edward Mann 
Ww o cumbered with carrying it hanging by his 
side, t he was fain to tie 


big and cumbersome, in 


1S 
4 


it he it across the horse’s 
back behind him.”’ 
The original patent fills eleven skins of parc! 


nent, and is still preserved among the records of 


the Society of Friends. In this document the 
names of Bunyan and some of bis fellow- prisoners 
in Bedford jail are thus mentioned: Johanni Fenn, 
Johanna! Buuyan, Jobanni Dunn, Thome Haynes 
sim fil Haynes, Ceorgio l’arr, Jacobo Rovers. 
Fol i Rus! and Johanni Curfe, prisonariis 
n ¢ munt, Goala pro comitatu nostra Bed 
foreize 

Plus it appears that Bunyan owed his release 


ae" 
to the Quakers, a 


ts te 


mn 


nd the Quake their parcon 
the kine’s recollection of the master and mat 


' 
who 


took him on board their boat at Shoreham. 
and effected his escape to France, alter 


hight at Worcester. 


} 


tai 


ey 
Me fut 


~7-@ee+ - 
yr 2 . . 
Happiness.—I1 ippiness 13 to be attained in t! 
accustomed chair by the fireside, more than ir 
2 honorary occupation of civic office; ina wife's 
love infinite ly more than tn the favor of all hum in 
beings else; in children’s innocent and joyous 
pratile more than in the hearing of flattery; in the 


r¢ 
at 


* Note, that though we had this warrant from the king. 

t ' . . 5 

yet we had trouble from some of the covetous clerk » who 
did strive hard to exact upon us.— Whitehead, 
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The mission at Cape Coast Castle, established in 
1833-4, has now 700 persons who appear to be 
true converts. 


reciprocation of little and frequent kindnesses 
between friend and friend, more than in some 
occasional and dear-bought in the 
virtue of contentment, more than in the anxious 
achievements of wealth, aistinction and grandeur; 


idulvence; At Sierra Leone the missionaries 
have been very successfu! at Ga- 


boon was established five years ago, and although 


The mission 


in change of heart more than in change of cir-/ we cannot speak of numerous conversions, we 
cumstance; in full, firm trustin Providence, more can see that the Gospel is producing effects.— 
than in hoping for fortune’s favor; in a growing, The missionaries are every where received with 
taste for the beauties of nature, mol in in the great kindness ‘There is even a strange desire 
fee-siinple inheritance of whole acres of land; in to learn the white man’s religion. There is at 
the observance of neatness and regularity, house-|'Gaboon a school of forty or fifty children, who 
hold virtues, rather than in the means of ostenta- will cor pare favorably in their proficiency with 
tious, and, therefore rare display; in a bhand- children here. ‘They would probably even sur- 
inaiden’s cheerlulness, more than in the improved’ pass children here in the first years, thougl after- 
tone ol politics; and in the tri Hip of our next wards the children of this country would advance 
door neighbor, more than to the condescending perhaps most rapiily The Sabbath is as well 
notice of my lord duke.— Martyria. observed as here. Drunkards have been exten- 


_ +seeer sively recl immed, Many are qu te honest, and 

i Iss s Slat i ( i i . I ar ‘ is 1 Ul 
A missionary who has resided fourteen years many pray | preached on one occasion upon 

‘ ; he sitlis Dennen ai és Pies have pen 
in Western Africa is now on a visit to the United We Worthlessne of idols. hey have eyes, 
. : yut see not,’ &e. The next morning a messen- 
States. fle has recently delive 1 a iecture on ‘ : = 

‘ yer came to say that one of the principal men, 


\irica and its people, from whi we extract the ' 


vho hved three-fourths of a mile off, wished to 
1 found him seat- 


ed in front of his door; the people of the village 


following: see me. 1! went immediately. f 


Africa is peopled by two distinet races. Th vA 
northern and north-eastern part by Moors and sitting 10 a semi-circle in front of him, and in the 
Arabs, who are Mahominedans; the southern and midst a oat se heep of —s which T did not 
western parts by negroes, who are pagans of the vee - yr a : rhe m - addressed me 
lowest order. In Abyssinia there is a corrupt “79 88) )¥ Hat you sal | yesterday went to my 
Christianity. ‘The negro race is divided into two heart. = My lit heart [conscience] said it 1s 
families by the Mountains of the Moon, which run ds lage oe _ I have experienced You 
across the continent from east to west. ‘he ne- “°° a ee Chis | bought and gare (se 
gro population of the continent is perhaps seventy oe mn Ms = we eee a ™ bring 
five millions; the Moors and Arabs twenty-five ("® [0 a to ort Sete h And so 
millions. One-third of the black population are he went A ugh with the whole, naming the 
north of the mountains, and two-thirds south. Ali P''C* ne ad d, and the ben wren cad ei 
the inhabitants south of the mountains are evi- “i “but,” he added, “ none of a. ee 
dently of one family. ‘Phe languages on the east “"? Ve made me have been fulfilled. “This 
and west sides are so nearly alike, that a mission- 23" t broug t me wealth, this h yn on brought 
iry who knows one can learn to speak the ler)” health, this has not broug! 9 een - », KCug 
in two or three weeks. ‘Thergsis no scenery (| ; again “hrou the list. ile ippealed to 
more beautiful on earth than that of Western ‘& People around him for the froth of what he 
Africa. Ag you sail along near the coast, the|' ud said, ind they all responded, * Yes, it was 
scenery is grand and beautiful beyond any thing 5° he whole cost was about $180, being 
to be seen on the coast of th 3c untrv. You see ulmost all the - ma y he had been ible to save 
successively elevated hills and beautiful valleys, SUNS his aS teow were then tied toge- 
groves of palmettos, aud meudews upon which the ry nd . "Ss stone Taste ned to = cord, 
herds of cows, sh ep and goats are fi eding. All J ; ao oe = irried out in roan the mid- 
along, the villages are numerous and a rol the river, thrown over, and sunk. 

Some of the vill wes ap ir like if 2 col | have often been agke dl, said Mr. W ils nm, as 
lections of large hay stacks. ‘The southern vil-\to the capacity of the African negroes, whether 
lages are built of bamboo, put together like | they have tndeed the intellectual attributes of 
cabins. ‘The nission-house at Gaboon is built i men, or are but a little above the baboon. As 
this way, and is a comfort house, costing an answer to this, | will tell you what I have 
thout S100. South of the Gold Coast you see, seen. A boy came into our school at the age of 
cattered along, maynificent castles which were about eight years. When he was twelve, we want- 
erceted two centuries ago by tle Portuguese, to ed a printer, and we sent hin to Cape Palinas, 
pi ‘t and facilitate the slave trade, but are wi where he had an opportunity of instruction tn the 
in possession Of the English, d used for its printing establishment there, for about two weeks. 
suppression Under one of tl casties is ac With this instruction he contrived, with very little 
lar dug in solid rock, ec: p | thou- assistance, to set up types, and lock them in a 
sand slaves. form: and after three months he was as good a 

The villages are not united unde y Lie sitor as Ll ever knew. Ile does our print- 
governments, Lach town las its owa 1- ing now, and it is as well done as any body could 
ment, and they have i forms of g ul with the sume materials A man forty-five 
from the most extreme democracy to the : t vears old broucht his da ter to our school when 
entire despotism. The people bave no s iof it was commenced. She was the first child re- 
religion; they believe in God, and coniless their’ ceived. The father said he wished his child to 
dependence upon him, but still trust in charms, learn, but as for himself, he supposed he was too 
which have passed throvgh the hands of piiest ld to hope to learn to read. ‘The child had been 
to preserve them from harm, and br them!in school three or four weeks when the father 
health and good harvests. ‘i'heir houses are cov-| came, and with a countenance of great resolution 
ered and filled with these charms: yet ti y fe said, ** | aw determined not to die a for ——| will 
no security. A man will be careful net to let a learn to read and write if it takes all my life.” I 
hair of his head or the pariogs of Lis nails fall,,was busy at the time, and said to the daughter 
lest witches should track them. that she must teach her father; when the father 

Fourteen years ago there was no missionary!placed her on his knee, and did not put her down 
between Sierra Leone and the Cape of Good) unti] he knew every letter in the alphabet. He 
Hope. Since then, ten stations have been esta-|is now one of my correspondents. ‘The language 
blished, two, three, and four hundred miles epart. of the country is one of the most e! ut and me- 
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thodical in existence. It will compare with the|asa clerk. ‘The same industry and success at-| 


Latin or Greek. ‘The missionaries have made a) 
grammar, and reduced the language to writing. | 
[Mr. W. gave some specimens, but we forbear to| 
report them.] ‘The people are quiet and peace-| 
able. I have travelled many thousand miles in 
Africa, entered many villages at night, and been 
alone, the first white man in distant places, in 
time of peace and of war; but never took a wea- 
pon, and never was in circumstances when | 
could rightfully have used one. Myself and wife 
are the only white persons in the settlement 
where we live. When I ain going away to leave 
her alone, I notify the head men, and they call 
every morning to inquire if all is well. ‘The peo- 
ple are anxious to have missionaries among them. 
A large tribe moved from the interior to within 
twenty miles of my residence, and sent for me. 
] went immediately, and was the first white man 
they had ever seen. ‘They pressed around me 
with great curiosity and eagerness; and when a 
way was made for me into a house, | was follow- 
ed in by quite a group of very aged men; | judged 
from their appearance that they were ninety to a 
hundred years old. Such very old men are sel- 
dom found on the coast, where the vices intro- 
duced by the whites are known; but these had 
come from far in the interior. 


~7ee 


We continue from the Prisoner's Friend the 
life of Benjamin Franklin for the benefit of our 
young readers. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Although there were but two printing offices 
in Philadelphia, he succeeded in obtaining etm- 
ployment m one, as compositor. He now reduced 
all his theries of economy to successful practice, 
maintaining himself at a trifling expense, pursuing 
a correct and industrious career, which gained 
for him the esteem of all his acquaintenances. — 
Amongst others, his talents attracted the attention 
of Sir William Keith, then Governor of the pro- 
vince, who invited him to his house, and treated 
him with great kindness. 

The governor was a man whose liberality, in 
promises, often went beyond the means of his 
purse. Anxious to see his young friend placed 
in more auspicious circumstances by his benefac- 
tion, he proposed to set him up in business, and 
sent him to London, with letters of high com- 
mendation, to obtain the necessary materials for 
his new enterprise. On his arrival there, he was 
much chagrined to find that no pecuniary arrange- 
ments were tnade by his new benefactor, and he 
found himself in a strange land, without money 
to enable him to return. But this was only another 
lesson of experience, in whose school he delighted 
to study; and, instead of sitting down under the 
weight of disappointment and dejection, he soon 
obtained employ, and, by his skill and industry, 
gained the confidence and esteem of all his new 
acquaintances. Afier residing there for eighteen 
months, he took passage for Philadelphia on the 
22d of July, 1726. On his passage he concocted 
a set of rules to govern his actions throuvh future 
life, of the following substance: 

‘I resolve to be frugal; to speak the truth at all 
times; never to raise expectations not to be real 
ized; to be sincere; to be industrious; to be stable: 
to speak ill of no man; to cover, rather than ex 
pose, the faults of others; and to do all the goud | 
can to my fellow man.’ 

Upon this foundation of native granite he built 
a structure as beautiful and enduring as the! 
proudest memorials of Greece and Rome. 

He arrived at Philadelphia on the 11th of Oc-} 
tober, and engaged with the merchant, who owned 
the goods brought in by the ship in which he came, 


‘of his employer, which threw bim back to his 


‘try, punctuality, and correct deportment gained 


We are willing ; we are ready ; 

We would learn, if you would teach ; 
We have hearts that yearn towards duty ; 
We have minds alive to beauty ; 

Souls that any heights can reach ; 


tending him in the counting-house that governe¢ 
him at the press, showing clearly that his talents 
were of a rare and rich variety. His future pros- 
pects in this new department brightened before 
him, but were suddenly prostrated by the death! 
We shall be what you shall make us :— 
Make us wise, and make us good; 
Make us strong for time of trial ; 


trade. For a few months he worked for his old) 
master; but finding a partner who had more mo-| 
ney than skill, they commenced business on their 


Teach us temperance, self-denial, 
own account. His industry and exertions were 


Patience, kindness, fortitude! 


\now put in full requisition; he manned his own) 


° » . y . al e ' 
wheel-barrow in collecting materials for business, We are thousands—many thousands ' 
and put nature on short allowance, until he should 


acquire enough to be free from debt. His indus-| 


Every day our ranks increase ; 
Let us march beneath your banner, 
We the legion of true honor, 
him many valuable and influential friends, through Combating for love and peace! 
whose patronage he was enabled to extend his) 
business, and shake off his partner, who had be- | 
come worse than worthless, by embarrassing and 
retarding the business of the firm. Up to this) 
era in his life, Franklin had been emphatically for- | 
tune’s foot-ball. His life had been a complete 
checker-board of changing vicissitudes, blasted, 
hopes, and keen disappointments. But amidst all | 
the stormy trials that had tossed his youthful bark 
to and fro, surrounded by the foaming torrents of | 
vice, he never became tarnished by corruption, or 
degraded by the commission of a base or mean 
action. ‘The moral principle deeply planted in Jvayyya>ararc> o one . eee. ae 
his bosom by spain clinton Julies his FRIENDS IN'I KLLIG ENCER. 
childhood, were as lasting as his life; a happy 
illustration of the good effects of faithfulness in) 
parents towards children. 


Train us! try us! days slide onward, 
They can ne’er be ours again: 
Save us, save! from our undoing! 
Save from ignorance and ruin; 
Make us worthy to be men! 


Such the children’s mute appealing ; 
All my inmost soul was stirred : 
And my heart was bowed with sadness, 
When a cry, like summer’s gladness, 
Said, “ The children’s prayer is heard!” 











PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 18, 1848. 


| The Treaty which has claimed the attention of 


——-_ — -~+~weer- —— 


‘the Senate of the United States for some time 


On listening to evil reports. —The longer | past, has at length been ratified by a large ma- 
live, the more [ feel the unportance of adhering 


to the rule | had laid down for myself in relation é ; 
to such matters: 1. ‘Io hear as little as possible Mexican government will confirm the stipulations 
whatever is to the prejudice of others. 2. ‘To which have been agreed upon. Doubts are en- 


believe nothing ef the kind tll | am absolutely! tertained by some, who are familiar with political 
forced to it. 3. Never to drink into the spirit) ,atters. whether Mexico will accede to the terms 
of ove who circulates an evil report. 4. Always 
to moderate as far as | can, the unkindoess which 
is expressed towards others. 5. Always to be- 
lieve that, if the other side were heard, a very agent to conclude the negociation, and strong 
different account would be given of the matter.— hopes are entertained that if a proper agent is 
Life of Simeon. 


jority, and it vow remains to be seen whether the 


of the treaty as amended. 


It now remains for the Executive to appoint an 


selected, clothed with the discretionary powers 


-2eo-- --— 


which the President is authorized to confer, we 
lhe note of the cuckoo, though uniform, always spay hope for a speedy termination of this dis- 
gives pleasure, because we feel] that summer is 


coming ; but this pleasure is mixed with melan- 
choly, because we reflect that it will soon be going 
again. ‘This 1s the consideration which embitters 
all sublunary enjoyments. Let the delight of my 
heart, then, be in thee, O Lord and Creator of all 
things, with whom is no variableness, 
shadow of changing. — Bishop Horne. 


graceful and iniquitous war. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Commissioners of the Northern Liberties have pass. 
ed an ordinance making it unlawful for dogs to be allowed 
to run at large, either muzzied or unmuzziled, and imposing 
a fine of $5 upon the owner for every offence. 


neither 


-~7-7eo + ---- — 


Fresh Shad are plenty in market, though very few as yet 
have been caught by our Delaware fishermen, the cold 
weather having kept back the run. 


THE CHILDREN. 


BY MARY HOWITT. s » ‘ : 

. Rights of Married Women.—Au act securing to married 
women their separate estates, lias passed both houses of the 
Alabama Legislature, and was approved by the Governor 


on the Ist inst. 


Beautiful the children’s faces! 
Spite of all that mars and sears; 

To my inmost heart appealing; 
Calling forth love’s tenderest feeling ; Wealth.—The total value of property in Great Britain is 
estimated at $25,000,000,000, and the annual value of the 
products at $2,500,000,000. The total value of the property 
in the United States does not exceed $6,000,000,000, and 
the total annual value of our products is estimated at about 
$1 200,000,000, 


Steeping all my soul with tears. 


Eloquent the children’s faces— 
Poverty’s lean look which saith, 
Save us! save us! woe surrounds us; _ Printers’ Counting Machine.—J. Munroe, of Albany, has 
invented an attachment to the power printing press, that 
will at any time indicate the number of sheets printed. 
There are two ratchet wheels, both of which are propelled 
by being attached to the cylinder of the press. 


Sin and ignorance sore confound us; 
Life is but a lingering death! 


Give us light amid our darkness; 


these wheels is connected with a dial, one showing the frac- 
\tional numbers from one to fifty, and the other giving the 
laggregate as high as 2500. A bell connected with the 
‘small dial gives warning as often as 50 sheets have been 
\ thrown off, while by looking at the dial the pressman can 
ascertain the precise number printed.—Scientific Mechanic. 


Let us know the good from ill: 
Hate us not for all our blindness; 
Love us, lead us, show us kindness— 

You can make us what you will. 


Each of 
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Great Slaughter.—The expedition with which hogs are 
slaughtered and dressed at the packing establishments in 
Cincinnati may be inferred from the fact that 1208 hogs, 
averaging 2084 pounds, were killed and dressed one day 


EATABLES IN ITALY. bonds of union between distant parts of a com- 
Roasted chesnuts are the potatoes of Italy. mon country. ‘Their places are occupied to 


You see them cooked in every street; they are some extent by emigrants from foreign countries. 
) ; 5 e 


last week at Clearwater’s Pork-house by only thirty-two good, and are brought to the tables of the great. By the enterprise they inspire, by the character 
hands. At the same house 169 hogs were slaughtered in Pumpkins as large as a man can carry are cut up they form, by the institutions they establish, in the 


forty-five minutes by the same number of hands. 


During the last year 2,263,730 acres of the public lands each. 


into slices, and sold for a quarter of a farthing new States, besides strengthening the bonds of the 


‘They have no beef, except the miserable national union, they represent the States they 


were sold, amounting to $2,904,637; and in the first, second, flesh of the white ox, worn down to a skeleton have left, and the Anglo-American race, in the 


and third quarters of the present year, 1,839,924 acres have with dr 


been sold, producing $2,366,352. 


houses were rendered untenantable. ‘The city council voted 
$800 for their relief. At Cincinnati the astonishing num- 


ber of 5000 families were rendered houseless by the same | _— 
calamity. It is proposed to erect a monument on some and delicious, grapes a penny a pound, apples and 


the table in the form of chops, you may cover a 


awing their lumbering drays. ‘he skinned controlling influence they exert in the affairs of 


lambs and kids hang up by dozens at the butcher's the nation. 
By the recent flood at Louisville, more than five hundred | goors, no bigger than a cat. 
gg 


When brought to oo 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


ingle one with a halfcrown piece. Fruitischeap ,,. ; 
: lhe remains of John Quincy Adams passed 


conspicuous place, showing the greatest elevation the river | pears a farthing, and the most delightful oranges “trough this City last week on their way to Quin- 


attained. 


eight for a hallpenny. ‘The bread is disagreeably cy for interment, accompanied by a committee 


England’s two cent postage system yielded last year a/sour, but it may be procured at the confectioner’s, froin the House of Representatives, of one member 


revenue of £863,000—an increase of £48,000 over the pre-| made in the English way, at treble the cost. ‘The 


vious year. 


‘number of small birds, sold in strings, ready for 


from each State. Perhaps there has been no 


» : ‘ V B B a FOV ° 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland.—There are in Tre-| the spit, chiefly larks caught in the Campagna, is °"® individual since the formation of this govern 


land at this moment, 2735 Roman Catholic priests, 2205 
churches, 25 colleges, 59 convents, 93 nunneries, and 42 
monasteries. 


« 
. 


+ ooo 
GEORGE GRAY. 

Died on Monday last, George Gray, the her- 
mit, of Lynn, Mass., aged about 76. He was by 
birth a Scotchman, and came to Lynn about halt 
a century ago, located himself in a lonely spot, 
where he made his home till the time of his death. 
His early history is probably known to no one 
living—at least to no one in this country, for he| 
always avoided giving iaformation on the subject. | 
He was a reflecting man, of considerable literary 
and scientific attainment, and capable of iwnparting | 
knowledge in almost any of the higher branches 
of human learning. He took great pleasure in at- 
tending lectures and scientific meetings, and col- 
lected a considerable lhbrary. But his fondness 
for the mechanic arts was perhaps the most con- 
spicuous trait, and he became very skillful in some 
branches connected with machinery. Strangers 
would sometimes vex him with entimely visits, and! 
by obtrusive remarks induce sudden exhibitions of 
asperity of temper. But if any one assumed to 
be a scientific mechanic, he was sure of a cour- 





favorable to the growth and perfection of vegeta- 
bles. We had in the middle of December, green 
peas and asparagus for dinner. 
excellent; and the water, sparkling from the foun- 


-xtraordinary; fowls may be bought at 5d apiece. ment who combined so many rare qualities and 
Turkeys are abundant; you see them driven in possessed such versatile talent, or who has re- 
flocks, like sheep in England, blocking up the ceived such unequivocal marks of public confi- 
street. 
lower classes, who usually pay for half a turkey: 
and | have frequently remarked the dexterity and €™ployed in the public service. 
expedition with which the stall-keeper will split leagues from Massachusetts in announcing hisdeath 
the turkey in two for the convenience of purcha- to the House of Representatives is thus reported: 
sers. Young wild boars, hunted in the Campag- 
t 
considered great delicacies. 
vegetables is quite surprising. Broccoli is a great 
‘article of food—very excellent and very cheap. 
All sorts are cooked in the street, whence you 
have them brought hot to your tables. 


They are very common food amongst the saan 
: 3 - dence through a long life, nearly all of which was 


One of his col- 


I rise with no ordinary emotion to perform a 
painful duty which has been assigned me by my 
colleagues, growing out of an event which has 
recently occurred in the midst of us, the an- 
nouncement of which has just been made by the 
Chair. My late venerable colleague is no more! 

The natural richness of the soil is peculiarly A great and good eed has fallen ' He bas been 
f ’ stricken down in midst of us, while in the dis- 
charge of his public duties. One whose public 
services are coeval with the establishment of our 
Government—one who has come down to us from 
past generations, and of whom it might almost be 
said that he was living in the midst of posterity— 
an example to us and to those who come after us 

DOMESTIC EMIGRATION. —has ceased from his labors, and gone to his re- 

In Dr. Chickering’s late work on ‘Immigration ward. ‘ve peculiar circumstances of his death 

into the United States,’ there are some interest- are known to every member of this House, and 


1a, with porcupines from the same district, are 
The abundance of 


Their pastry is 


ain, is the finest in the world. 


teous reception, though not of admission to his ing deductions, incidentally introduced, relating are calculated to make a deep and lasting im- 


dwelling. And this was not unfrequently taken to the migratory character of the New-England- pression. 
advantage of, to obtain their end, by those who ere. 


were merely prompted by curiosity. 

He claimed to be the inventor of the most use- 
ful part of the ship's steering apparatus, but some 
one was before him in securing a patent, and he 
was subjected to much expense and vexation in 
unsuccessful efforts to establish his claim. In re- 
ligion he was probably a materialist, most of bis 
life. The writer recollects his remarking, some 
dozen years ago, that it was * ridiculous for any 
one to say that intelligence was not the result of 
physical organization;"’ but within a few years he 
appeared to liave changed his views, and he pro- 
bably died in the full light of the Christian faith. 
He was eccentric in bis habits, and had quite as 
little regard for his personal appearance as was 
agreeable to those with whom he came in con 
tact. As to physical exertion and endurance even 
in his old age, he was remarkable; sometimes he 
would walk into Boston in a winter evening, at- 
tend a lecture, and walk home afterward—making 
a distance of not less than twenty miles. And 
many of the Salem people remember him as ap 
pearing at their Lyceum lectures, on winter eve- 
nings, with his dilapidated straw hat in hand, and. 
perhaps with tora shoes and no stockings. But 
he was an estimable man, and few go down to the 
grave leaving a character so free from blemishes. | 
He probably left property to the amount of some 
three or four thousand dollars, which the munici- | 
pal authorities will of course take care of till it is 
ascertained whether he lefi any relatives. 


Ex. Paper. 





‘They weigh so heavily upon my own 
According to his calculations, at least 1,- mind and feelings, that | am almost inclined to 
300,000 white persons including the emigrants believe that silence is the most appropriate token 
from the New England States and their children, of our grief, and the most suitable tribute to his 
have gone to other places for a permanent resi- memory. 
dence during the 50 years from 1790 to 1840, of | Jouwn Quincy Apams was born on the 11th day 
whom 592,000 were from Massacliusetts,—over of July, 1767, in that part of Braintree, Massa- 
and above the number of those who have come chusetts, which was subsequently incorporated 
into these States from abroad; and the number of into a town by the name of Quincy, and hence 
this class coming from foreign countries into this; was in the 8lst year of his age. In 1778, when 
commonwealth is estimated at 224,000 so that|he was but eleven years of age, he accompanied 
had there been no immigration into, nor emigra- his father, John Adams, to France, who was sent 
tion from Massacusetts during this half century, with Benjamin Franklinand Arthur Lee, as com- 
the number would have been over 1,500,000 in missioners to the court of Versailles. Afler re- 
1840, instead of less than half that number. He maining in France about eighteen months, during 
says: which time he applied himself closely to the 
As emigrants have from year to year gone from study of the French and Latin languages, he re- 
the older States, and especially carried with them turned to his own country in August, 1779. In 
the hardy enterprise, the industrious habits, the; November of the same year, his father was again 
intelligence and the institutions to be found in| despatched to Europe for the discharge of diplo- 
those parts of the country they have left, and matic services, and took his son, Joun Quincy, 
transplanted them in the new States which they with him. At Paris he was put to school; and 
have adopted for their future homes; their num- when, in 1780, John Adams removed to Holland, 
bers lave been such as to secure from New his son enjoyed the advantages of the public 
England and New York, a controlling in- school at Amsterdam, and afterwards of the Uni- 
fluence wherever they have gone. ‘This current versity at Leyden. [rancis Dana, who accom- 
of emigration, flowing from almost every town! panied John Adams, as secretary to the embassy, 
and city, has continued without interruption for received, in 1781, the appointment of minister 
more than half a ceniury, and conveyed to the plenipotentiary to Russia, and took Joun Quincy 
west whatever improvements may have been dis- Apams, then fourteen years of age, with him, as 
covered or adopted in the older parts of the coun-' his private secretary. Here he remained till Oc- 
try. The emigrants have left behind them rela- tober, 1782, when he left Mr. Dana at St. Peters- 
lives and friends, who remember them for years, burg, and returned, through Sweden, Denmark, 
with a kind interest; and thus they strengthen the: Hamburg, and Bremen, to Holland, where he re- 
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ere enti, 


mained some months, till his father took him to 
Paris, at the time of the signing of the treaty of 
peace in 1783. From that time ull 1785, he was 
with bis father in England, Holland, and trance; 
during the 


whole of \as a COse 


which period be 
student. 

At the ave of e) 
father permitted him to return to Massachusetts, 
where he entered 


sraduated in 1787 


shteen, at his own ve quest, lis 


Harvard University, and was 


with distinguts! honowk.— 


soon alter leaving colleve, he entered the ofh 
of the celebrated Theophilus Parsons, aflerward 
Chief Justice of Massa 


the usual pei 


chusetis, where he remained 


law, when he 


entered the ore ssion, and estab 
lished himse { it Bost nh, 
In 1798, General Washington appoimted bin 


Netherlands.— 


rom that period till 180L be was in urope, em 


resident minister to the United 


ployed in diplomatic business, and a8 a publ 


winister in Holland, England, and Prussia. Just 
as General Washington was retiring from offic 
he appointed Mr. Apams minister plenipotentiary 


to the court of Portuyai. While on his way to 


Lisbon, he received a new comanission, changing 


his destination to Berlin. During his residence 


of about three years and a half at Berlin, he con- 


cluded an important commercial treaty with 


Prussia—thus accomplishing the object of his 
mission. He was recalled near the close of his 
father’s Administration, and arrived in his native 
country in September, 1COL. 

In 1802, he was chosen by the Boston district 


to the Senate of Massachusetts, and soon after 


elected by the Legislature a Senator in Congress 
‘ NMiarch 3, 1803. Te remained 
in the Senate of the United States until 1808 
when he resioned. While in the Senate, 


appointment of Professor of Khetorn 


for Six years from 


he re- 
ceived the 
in Harvard University—an office which he filled 


} 


with distinguished ability. 


In 1809, he was appointed by President Madi 
son envoy extraordmary and minister plenipoten 
tiary to the court of Russia, where he rendered 
the mpst 
his influence with that 


miportant services to lis country. bb 
court, be induced Russi 
to offer her mediation between Great Britian and 
the United States in the war of 1812; and, when 
the proper time hb 
President M 


ed coinmissioners, to 


arrived, he was placed by 
idison at the head of five distinguish 
nevotiate a treaty ¢ t peace, 
which was concluded at Ghent in 1814.) Mr. 
ApaMs was then elated with Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Gallatin to negotiate a commercial conven- 


tion with Great Briuan, and was forthwith ap 
pointed minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
st. James. While in Europe, in LSLL1, he re- 
ceived the a tinent of Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
he declined. 

After remaining in Enyland tll the close of 


fministration, he was calle: 
home, Monroe, at 1] 
head of the Department of State, 


President Madison's A 
and place 1, by President 
where int 
inained eight years. 

In 1825, he was c 


resentatives, President 


cD 
by the House OL ivep 


f the Luited States for the 


oxen 


term of four years. On leaving the Presidency 
in 1829, he returned to his native place in Massa 
chusetts, and in 1831 he was elected a wember 


T 


of this H the free suivages of the 


that office to the 


mise; and by 
people bas been cont nued in 
day of his death. 

‘This is but a hasty and imperfect enumeration 
of the public stations which have been inied by 
my late lamented colleague.  ( f the manner in 
which be has discharged these public trusts, 1 I 
not necessary for me to speck. Suffice it to say, 
that his long, eventful life has been devoted to the 


dublic service, and the ability and fidelity wih 
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which he has discharged every duty are known 
ind acknowledged throughout the nation. His 
tame is so blended with his country’s history, that 


it will live when ail the frail monuments of art 
sftiall 


have crumbled into dust. By his death the 


country has La pure patriot, science an ardent 


volary, aud tiie Cause of 


Hunan ti 


imiena. 
but itis notasa public man mere ly that we 
ire to Contes; e dlr. ADAMS In the private 
vaiks « e, “wher tired mulation drops 
" Kk, anal 1 al ifs as he realy is, we 
find in bien thosesilent and social virtues which 
sdory the Character, [lis ardent love of justice 
lis inflexible re l for truth—this stern devo- 
tion to the ¢ e of civil and religious liberty, 
were bDiendeu tii 3 briety, and charity 


glory of bis character was his 


ievotlion ise of his Re emer. 


To that cause he was publicly dedicated on the 
second day of iis earthly existence, and through- 
ief in Di 
vine revelation, and a calm = trust.in that Being 


vut a long hile be manifested a firm bel 


who rules among the nations, and spreads the 
mantie of his love over all his dependent children. 
But be is 


gone. ‘The places that have known him 


willnow know him no more forever. ‘This in 
stance of imortality, at once so peculiar and so 


painful, admonishes us of the uncertainty of life, 
aud teaches us **so to number ous days, that we 


unto wisdom.’ 


’ 


may apply our hearts 
“~--<ee¢ + 


JOSEPH TRAIN’S ACCOUNT OF TUE ISLE OF 
MAN, 


The Isle of Man comprises two lhuadred square 
miles, much of it: hilly and waste, and about lilty 


With lighter taxation than 
England, it returns about 


thousand inhabitants. 


470,000 ol revenue, 
Che people are Celtic, and speak a language re- 


seinbling the Gaelic of our Scottish Highlanders. 


lhey have retal 1 old Customs and superstitions 


onver loan 


any ¢ r people under the British 
wey ceili . ' 

crown. Will it be beheved that the kindling oi 

Baal fres—that is, celebrating the anniversary ol 


the pagan god Baal or Bel—was observed on the 


Ist of May, 1837! Or that a trial, equivalent to 


a trial for witcheralt, went on before a jury ol 


1°29 


Maoxmen in December, 1843? On this occasion, 


while a poor woman was 10 the course of being 
usked if she ever came in any shape or form to 
do John Quine ap injury, a wag let loose a rabbit 
in the court, when al! became extreme contusion, 
uid the jury, with eyes staring, hair on end, and 


mouths distorted, exclauned, * live witch! the 


roar quieted till one of the 


witch!’ nor was the uj 


crowd seized and killed the animal. There sull 


survives in this island, in the same latitude with 


the county of Curmberland, a fairy doctor of the 
name of ‘Teare, who 1s resorted to when all other 
iid fails. * ‘The never that is despatched to 
him on such oceasions is nether to eat nor drink 
vy the way, nor even »> tell al y person his mis- 
sion: the recov rv i iid to be percepuble trom 
he tame the case is stated to him.’ Farmers de- 
iy them sowing till ‘eare can come to bless the 
seed. Mr. Train has seca and conversed with 
ihis strange pretend 

The prompti 9s of superstilon are often cruel; 
there is a notable instance m the Jjanx custoum of 


hunting the wren on St. Stephen's Day, whea the 
populace go about with a captive bird of that spe- 
cies, distributing its feathers as charts against 
witchcralt, after which they inter tt on the sea 
shore. Ofien, again, there is a strange wild 
beauly in superstitious ideas, as in the following 
case:—"* On New Year's eve, in wany of the up- 
land cottages, it is yet customary for the house- 
wife, after raking the fire for the night, and just 
before stepping into bed, to spread the ashes 


smooth over the floor with the tongs, in the hope 


; | 
eecouw a devoted 
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of finding in it next morning the track of a foot; 
should the toes of this ominous print point to- 
wards the coor, then it is believed a member of 
the famuy will die in the course of that year; but 
should the beel of the fairy foot point in that di- 
rection, then 1 


sas firmly beheved that the fainily 
will be auyumented within the same period.” 


In Zool rY, the } in | has, or had, eome pecu- 


iar features, jhe native sheep, called the Loagh- 
yn, OF mean appe 


irance, with 
! 
i 


ligh back, narrow 
tail hike that of a goat, finds a ft asso- 
ciate in the poor little stunted pony. ‘There waa 
once @ peculiar variety of the wild boar in Man. 
called the purr, of a 


with black. 


ribs, Gi 


tray sandy colour, spotted 
It ran wild in the mountains, and 
was a destructive creature. 


iden 


* The last purr had 
in the mountain of South Barrule, whence 
sallied forth almost daily into some of the sur- 


rounding valleys in search of prey. 


In sumuner, 
t fold was no barvier to his killing and carrying 
off both sheep and lambs. In winter, impelled 
perhaps by hunger, he became so daring, that 
every adjowing farmyard was the scene of his 
depredations. At last the people rose to drive 
the enemy from bis stronghold, and besetting him 
with the flercest dogs that could be procured, 
they succeeded in hunting him over the high cliffs 
of Brada Head, where he was killed by falling 
imongst the rocks, ere he reached the sea be- 


It is a littl known, but curious fact, that 
the cats of the Isle 


' 3 
how, 


of Man have no tail, and at 
most a mere rudiment of caudal vertebra. They 
ire called rumpies, and are excellent mousers. — 
Mr. ‘Train, after keeping one for four years, ex- 
presses his belief that #t is a hybrid animal, be- 
tween the cat and rabbit; but, from the decided 


diversity of these species, we feel inclined to pro- 
nounce very confidently that no such union could 


take place. 


In agriculture, the Manx are, or ata very 
recent period were, much behind their fellow- 
countrymen of Britain. “Pherr field linplements 


were extreme ly rude, and they carried manure to 
the field and broveht home their « rops in ereels 
4 


on the backs of horses. Alr. 


Train, bowever, al- 
eges that they were willing to do better; and he 
relates the following curious anecdote, with which 
we conclude:—*That the Manx were acquainted 
with the process of preparing shell lime for build- 
nye, may be inferred from its being used in the 


walls of the old fortifications: stone lime. on the 


contrary, was wholly unknown to them. In the 
vear 1642, Governor Greenhalgh made an inef- 
fectual attempt to introduce the practice of using 
lime as manure; but he had no sooner builta 
kiln, than it was circulated as an article of news 
that the deputy-governor was actually engaged in 
a project to burn stones for the improvement of 
the land. ‘Phe people hastened in crowds to wit- 
ness the result of this wonderful process, and pro- 
bably not without some doubts of the governor's 


sanity. When, however, they beheld large masses 


reduced to powder by the action of fire, they 
eagerly resolved to profit by an example froin 


which they expe cted the most bene ficial re sults. 


Earth pots, as they were termed, were raised in 
ill parts of the island, in which every kind of 
stone, flint, slate, or pebble, were indiscriminately 
subye As might 
have been expected, their efforts were fruitless: 
but for the ill success which attended their exer- 
tions, they were at no loss to find an infallible 
cause,—that the governor had intercourse with 
the fairies, by whose agency his 


‘ted to the process of burning. 


' minerals were 
converted into powder, whilst those of the more 
upright native islanders were only condensed toa 
OF this curious fact 


Large quantities of 
nale ‘ « ly \ 

calcined stones are frequently found in different 

,parts of the island.’’— Chambers’ Journal 


greater degre e of hardness. 
many evidences still remain. 














FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
CULTURE, 


1 1.. so low was the state 


1, that a writer 


ana, 


In the reign of Edwar 


of that time entered into a grave calculation ‘that 


of agricultural industry in by 


if land yielded only three times the seed sown, the 
ess corn should sell 


I 
ii 


farmer would be the loser, u 


dear.” ‘The usual quantity of seed was two busliels 
to the acre. ‘There is an account of a farm in 
the county of Norfolk, which in the year 1590, 
produced only six bushels of wheat, twelve bushels 
of barley and five bushels of oats per acre. Gar- 
dens were not introduced into England till the 
early part of the fifteenth century. The first 
made their appearance on the eastern shore of 
the kingdom, from the neighboring country of 
Flanders. but for a long time were vot sufficient 


to supply the wants of the few wealthy persot 


who possessed th mn. 
7" , x 
The common ca ice was irst introduce birou 


the Netherlands in the vear 1539. Its cultivation 
at first made but little prog In 1562, an old 
English writer said, * ‘The cabbage ts vood to 
inake pottage withall, and isa p fitable herbe 


a commonwealth, which the Fiemmings sell dee: 


but we have it growing in our owne gardens, 


we would prefer our owne cor v; for tt 


be great plenty growing betwe 
Hotham tn: 
An agricultural writer in 


en Aldbrought 
uffolke, upon the seashore.” 

he time of O 

|, savs that the old men in his days re 
the first 


Surry, in England, and sol 


{ 


Cromwe 


establishe 


} carr 


membered gardeners that 
themselves in 
parsnips and early peas of their own product 
which before that time were deemed great rarities 
and were alinost exclusively imported from Hol 
land. 

Cherries and hops were not cultivated in Eng- 
land till the reign of Henry VIII. Artichokes 
and currants made their appearance later, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. at that time, 
onions were iinported from Spain, none being 
produced in the British lelandds, 

Potatoes were first known 
the year 1586. [or nearly 
cultivated only in gard: 


ven 


bie 


. ! ? ‘ 
Eugland about 


a Ccé 


ntury they were 
tic fu 


ns as a Curtous eXotic tur- 


nishing an expensive luxury, for the tables of none 
but the richest people in the kingdom. ‘The plant 
which has now become the principal means of 
eaving the lowest and poorest classes in Great 
Britain from starvation, by supplying them with a 
cheap and abundant article of food, was at or 
time so rare, that, as it appears from an account 
of the household expenses of Ann, wife of James 
I. the price of potatoes was rated at one shilling 
per pound! 

In those early times there scarcely existed an 
middle classes or any casli market for produce 
The land belonged to a few great proprietors for 
whose benefit it was cultivated by their depen- 
dents. ‘The surplus of years of abundance often 
sunk to a price nearly nominal, wheat being in 
many instances sold as low as Six} ence per bushie! 
Under such circumstances, the result of a plent 
ful hurvest were wasted in feudal profusion, ind 
when, on the other band, a short harvest occurred, 
wheat rose to five or ten times its ordinary value 


a general famine prevailed, and the poor we: 
compelled to subsist upom roots and wther miser- 
able fare. 

It is commerce which, by 
for the surplus and a pr 
ciencies of all civilized c 


' ’ 
suppiying an out 


n t 
remedy for the defi- 


intries, has protected 


nD 


r 
? 
' 


all countries against the ruinous consequences of 


these sudden changes, and given, comparatively 
speaking, a certain and unchanging value to the 
productions of all countries. Agricultral indus- 
try, now secure of its reward, no longer squan- 
ders its earning in the lavish carousals which 


distinguished the middle ages, and short crops are ward, and taking off a kind ef cloth which the 
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ENGLISH AGRI- no longer dreaded as forerunners of famine and natives we ir here as a turban, anc 


Starvation among the } oorer classes of the peor 
Coos \ H. Democrat 


a 


~27ceePr 


CHINESE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION, 


There are few sichts more pleasing than a 
Chinese family i the interior, engaged in gathet 
ing the tea leaves, or indee din as y ol their ot 
agricultural purs ‘There is the old man, pa 
triarch-like, directing his descendants, ¢ 
whom are in their youth and prime, while ot 
are in their clilddu id, 1D the labours of fie 
He stands in the midst of them, bowed down wit 
age. Sut to the honour of the Chinese, es a na 
tion, he is always looked up to by all with price 
ind affection, and his old ave and grey hairs are 
honoured, revered and loved. When, after the 
labours of the day are over, they return to then 
humble and happy homes, their fare ce spl 
cipally of rice, fish and vegetables, which they 
enjoy with great zest, and are happy and ec 
tented I really believe that there is no country 
n the world where the agricultural population are 
better off than they are in the north of China.— 
Labour with them is a pleasure, for its fruits are 


} 


eaten by themselves, and the rod of the oppressor 
unfelt and unkno 
) WI ' ’ 

] was one day trave img amongst tne bills ir 
he interior of t! landof Am "vy, In places where 
[ suppose no | siman had ever been before 
[he day was fine, and the whole of the agricul 
tural Isbourers were at work in the fields. When 


they first saw me, they seemed much exeited, and 


from their gestures and language, | was almost 
inclined to think them hostile. From every hill 
ind valley, they cried, “ Wyloe-san-pan-fokie,” 
ithat is, * Be off to your boat, friend;’* but on 
former occasions [had always found that the best 


| 
walk in 


lan Was to puta bold face on the matte r, an 


nongst them, and then try to get them 


In this instance the p! 


nto good humor. in st 


ic 


ceeded admirably; we were fil a few minutes 
’ 


excellent friends, the boys were running in all 
direct s gathering plants for my specimen box, 
nd the old men were offering me their bamboo 
pipes to + ke As I got a little nearer the vil 
ge, however, their suspicions seem to return. 
nd they evidently would have been better pleased 


had | either remained where | was, or gone back 


gain; this procedure did not suit my plans, and 
houoh ¢ tried very hard to induce me to 
‘apuloe™ | y “san pan,” it was nouse. They 
t y| ted to the heavens, which were very 
biacl ' time. l told me it would seon bea 
thund -but even this did not succeed.— 
Asa last ource, when tl found that I wa 
net to be turned out of my way, some of the littl 
were sent before to pprise the \ ers of 
appreach, and when i reached the villag 
ry living thing, down to the dogs and pigs 
> out have a peep atthe “okie. I soon 
i them all, the doyvs excepted—which have the 
(rue national antipathy to foreigners,—in the best 
nossible lumow and at last they seemed in no 


hurry to get rid of ine. 


') 
ae 


One of the most respect 
e amongst them, seemingly the head man of th 
lage, brought me some cakes and tea, which 
he politely offered me. I thanked him, and began 
eat. ‘The hundreds- who now surrounded me 
were perfectly delighted; “He eats and drinks 


, ** 
iike oursel 


vi 2 


to 


y lg one. 


** Look,”’ said two or 


three behi me, who had been examining the 
back part ot 1 . “look here, the stranger 
has no tail!’ nthe whole crowd, women 
nd chilckery mt , liad to come round and 
see if M was really Let that [had no tail. One 


of them, rather.4 dang ia his way, with a noble 
tail of his own planed with silk, now came for- 
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a 
allowing his 


l to fall gracefully over his shoulders, said to 
e in the most triumphant manner, * Look at 
i!’ Lacknowledged that it was very fine, and 
romised that if he would allow me to cut it off, I 
ld wear it for his sake. He seemed very 
‘ \ iat the idea of such a loss, and the 
thers hada ys } laugh at him.— Fortune's Wan 
leyings in China. 
sce 

The following well attested facts taken from 
he last No. of the PF: rmers’ Cabine nd cer 
tainly afford encour pent to those engaged i 
Horticullure to pursue the cultis of fruit with 
1 view to pr iry profit. 

PROFITS OF FRUIT CULTURE 

C. A. Cable, of Cleaveland an orehard of 
il ed cherry trees, now twenty-two years 
id. Tn the vear 1845, his crop sold for upwards 
f one thousand dk rs Mr. C. manaves his 

hard better than any other | min the Union, 

»fir ast kLnowledge exte ile trees are 
vanted out et five feet apart, the ! und kept 
roperly enriched and cultivated, but no crop is 

{t mn. 

Elisha Swain, of Darby, near Philadelphia, has 
the remains of a cherry orchard, numbering seven- 
ty trees, mostiy of the Mayda ke variet) In the 

é lit of the season, his sales an int to upwar ly 
of $80 per da Mr. S., to ensure a good crep 
every season, digs in a horse-cart 1 of manure 
to each tre In autunit 


Hill Pen ell, of Darby, has twenty appre trees, 
of the early Redstreak and Early Q ) varieties, 
that stand on half an acre of ground In 1846 
these trees produced three hundred b shels of 
fruit, that sold in Philadelphia market for 75 cents 

er bushel, or $225 for the crop 

Mr. Pennell bas a grape vine of the Raccoon 
[lox grape] variety, that covers the tops of four- 
teer apple {rees, It has never ! prune 1, but 


! ~- = . 
produces 75 bushels of grapes year 
s1 per bushel. ‘The apples trees 


S 
crops of fruit, and under the trees 


iy, that sell for 
produce good 
produced a 


thus making three c 


erop of gr SS; 


nd. 


James [a 


ops from one 


' 
{ 


lot of yr 
wa, of Philadelphia, has a Washing- 

. . = 
hels of fruit 


for ten dollars 


ton plum tree, that produces six bus 
yearly, that would sell market 
per bushel. 


in 


Five of the above plums weigh a 

pound. 
Mr. Laws has a emall vineyard of Isabella and 
Catawba grapes, near Chester, sixteen miles be 


ow Philadelphia, three-eighths ofan acre of which 
came into bearing in 1845. Thes 


to three hundred dollars at eight ce 


es amounted 


its per 


pound, 


i 
} 
i 


ratthe rate of eicht hundred d ra per acre 
from vines only four years old. 

Brinton Darlington, of West Chester, Pa., has 
1 Catawba grape vine, that produces ten bushels 
of grapes vearly. Th crop is worth $40 at 
market prices, 

Jacob Steinmetz, of Philadelphia, has a Blue 


age plum tree, that produces ten bushels of fruit 
In a season, worth in market 430. 
My friend 


1, Ellwood Harvey, Chadsford, Pa., 
the present 


gathered thirteen quarts of 
goosberries from one plant. 


season, 


A gardener near Philadelphia, has two rows of 
gooseberry plants one hundred and fifty feet long. 
One afternoon he gathered with his own hands, 
six bushels of fruit, and the next morning sold 
them in Philadelphia market for $24. 


A gentleman of Philadelphia having two apri- 
cot trees that produced more fruit than his family 
could consume, concluded to send the balance to 
market, and expend the money it would bring in 
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purchasing wood for the poor. ‘The amount thus 
sold for the benefit of the poor was $40. 

Judge Line, of Carlisle, Pa., has had two Sy- 
rian apricot trees that have produced five bushels 
to each tree in a season. Inthe Philadelphia 
market, they would have commanded $120, in 
the New York market, $140. 

Hugh Hatch, of Camden, N. J., has four 
Tewksbury Winter Blush apple trees, that ir 
1846 produced one hundred and forty market 
baskets of apples. Without any extra care, nine-| 
ty baskets of these were on hand late in the spring 
of 1847, when they readily sold at $1 per basket. 

The following facts relative to fruit growing 
near the North river, | have never seen published. 
Three vears ago, Mr. Charles Downing, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., informed me that a fruit grower of 
his acquaintance in Fishkill Landing, N. Y., had 
gathered fifteen barrels of Lady apples from one 
tree, and sold them in New York for $45. ‘Tne 
same gentleman you speak of, in your Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America, as having sent to New 
York sixteen hundred bushels of plums in one 
season, has sent to New York apricots and re 
ceived $14 per bushel for them. ‘The above 
gentleman has often said that his plum trees. 
which are set ont about the buildings, and take 
up but little room, pay him more profit than the 
whole of his valuable farm of two hundred acres. 


CURIOUS FACTS IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
WRITING. 

TO TNE CHILDREN OF 
TO WRITE. 


DIRECTIONS 


ISRAEL HOW 


In the twenty-seventh chapter of Deuteronomy 
the following peculiar directions are given to the 
elders of Israel, and have received various inter- 
pretations. ‘And it shall be on the day when ye 
shall pass over Jordan unto the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, that thou shalt set thee 
up great stones, and plaster them with plaster, 
and thou shalt write upon then all the words of 
thislaw. * * * Yeshall set up these stones 
which | command you in Mount Ebal, and thou 
shalt plaster them with plaster.’’ Some suppose 
that the letters on these stones were to be In 
raised characters, and that the interstices—the 
spaces between the letters—were to be filled with 
plaster. ‘This view ts objected to on the ground 
that letters in reliero would be more easily in- 
jured and destroyed than letters cut in the solid 
stone. Besides had Moses meant for the letters 
to be raised, he would have specified some color 
ed stone, with which the plaster would have form 
ed a contrast, so that the writing could be easily 
read. But this he has not done. Michaelis, the 
author of a distinguished commentary upon the 
laws of Moses, supposes that Moses acted in this 
matter with the sume view to posterity as is re- 
lated of Sostratus, the architect of Pharos, the 
celebrated light-house in the harbor of Alexan 
dria. Sostratus commanded to carve the 
King’s name upon a tablet to be placed in front 
of the edifice. Ue first engraved his own name 
secretly on the solid stone. He then covered the 
stone with a coat of plaster, in which he carved 
the name of the King. His object in doing ths 
was to have his own name brought to light after 
the King’s name should have fallen off and pe 
rished. “In like manner,” says Michaelis, * Mo- 
ses, in my opinion, commanded that his laws 
should be cut in the stones themselves, and these 
coated with a thickness of lime, that the engra- 
ving might continue secure from all the injuries 
of the weather and atmosphere; and then, when 
by the decay of its covering, it should, afier bun- 
dreds and thousands of years. first come to light, 
serve to show to the latest posterity whether they 
had suffered any change. It is by no means im- 
possible that these stores, if again discovered, , 


was 


might be found stll to contain the whole, en- 
graved perfectly legible.” 

Another explanation is that Moses covered the 
stone with plaster, and whilst this was in a soft 
state, wrote the law upon it, which, when dried, 
would last a considerable length of tinre. 

This practice of perpetuating thus publicly the 
laws of Israel, would present a strong barrier 
against the corrupting of those laws. So long as 
all the people had free access to authentic copies, 
it would be difficult for any individual either to 
add or take from them a single word. 

sieinsileaipailalialit in 

Expansion of Water by Freezing. —Thie extra- 
ordinary power of expansion of water by freezing, 
is not generally known, but it may be illustrated 
by an incident which occurred at an iron foundry 
in Ohio, several years ago. An immense large 
iron anvil, weighing between three and four tons, 
and measuring nearly three feet in diameter, was 
left lying at the door of the furnace, exposed to 
the atmosphere. The anvil was perfectly solid, 
with the exception of a very small crack or crevice 
in the centre of one of the sides, about five inches 
long, and about four inches in depth, which from 
the rain had become filled with water. ‘The 
quantity of water which’ the crevice contained, 
could not bave exceeded halfa gill. In the course 
of the night, the water became frozen, and extra- 
ordinary as it May appear, its expansion com- 
pletely severed in two parts the immevse mass of 
solid iron; and so great was its expansive power, | 
that when the separation took place, a large log 
of wood which lay on the anvil, was thrown to 
the distance of several feet.— Scientific Am. 

doen , 

Linneus.—Linneus was the son of a Swedish 
clergyman, and was educated for the medical pro- 
fession, in which be became eminent. Whuthb an 
unparalled ardor after knowledge, he travelled 
extensively in Sweden, Germany, [olland, Den- 
mark and England, and explored the barren and 
inhospitable desegis of Lapland. In his untiring 
industry and sagacious discernment, the world is 
indebted for the useful and familiar divisions of 
plants and animals into classes. 


defore the pub- 
lication of his Genera 


Plantarum, be most mi 
nutely examined the characters of more than 8000 
plants. He died Jan. 11, 1778, in his 71st year 
on one 
Golden thoughts.—\ never yet found pride in 
a noble nature, nor humility in an unworthy mind 
Of all trees, | observe that God hath chosen the 
vine—a low plant that creeps upon the helpful 
wall: of all beasts, the soft and patient lamb: of 
ill fowls, the mild and guileless dove. When God 
appeared unto Moses, it was not in a lofty cedar, 
nor in the spreading palm; but a bush, an humble, 
slender, abject bush. Asif he could by these 
selections check the conceited arrogance of man. 
Nothing produceth love like humility; nothing 
hate, like pride. — Feltham. 


NEW STORE 
FOR PLAIN GOODS, 


No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side. 


CHARLES ADAMS 


NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 
| many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. The stock is fresh, and in- 
cludes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 
of such articles as are most desirable; comprising materials 
for DRESSES AND CLOAKS, SHAWLS, GLOVES 
AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSLINS AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKS, LINENS, AND 
FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c,# os, &c., partic- 
ulars of which need not be advertised. "Prices a9 low, and 
will give satisfaction. , F 

ia HUNT’S PLAIN BLA KET SPAWLS, the 
largest and best article in the market. Aso medium style 
long do. 

Philada. lst month 11th, 1848.— 42. tf. 





FRIENDS’ SCHLOOL, 
Camden, New Jersey. 
TEACHER WANTED-—A commodious school-house 


{\ on the mecting-house lot is now vacant, and a suitably 


qualified teacher would find encouragement in taking charge 
of the School. 


A Male Teacher and a member of Society would be pre. 
ferred,—apply to Riehard J. Ward, corner of Federal and 
Third Street. 2t.*—49 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of ali descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &¢., &e. 
| AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 

ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 

ussortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
Papers; French, American, und Velvet Borders; Fire 
Poard Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer’s prices. 

[> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country, 

WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L, HOUGH. 
9mo. 25.—26. tf. 





G. & H. TAGG, 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
Z goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous- 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on hand. 
N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 


10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


NEW HAT STORE. 
7 IMBER & DICKINSON, No. 19 North Fourth St., 
have opened and offer for sale an entire new stock of 
Hats and Caps, made and trimmed in the latest style, 
the materials of which having been purchased exclusively 
for Cash, they are prepared to furnish any article in theiz 
line on the most reasonable terms. 
| EMOVAL.—EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., informs his 
friends and customers that he has removed from No. 
34 to No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
place of business ; and baving for more than twenty years 
paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain Hats, 
feels confident that his experience in this branch of busi. 
ness will enable him to give his customers entire satisfae- 
tion. 2mo. 5—tf. 45 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
W* have been making considerable alteration in our 

Store, and are now prepared to offer a large and ex- 
tensive assortment of new and well selected Furnishing 
Goods, at the lowest cash prices. 








Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes ; 
Barnsley and Irish Sheetings and Pillow Linens; 
Damask Table Linens, Cloths and Napkins; 
Diapers, Super. Huckaback Towels and Towelling 
Irish Linens of the approved makes; 
Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c. &e 
PLAIN GOODS. 
Very neat and medium styles Ginghams; 
Do. do. Mouslins de Laine; 
Plain colors Goats’ Hair, Mohair, and Peruvian Lustree: 
Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures; 
Mode Thibet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; 
Bound Shawls, Sealskin and Blanket do. 
India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs; 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Lisse and 
Blond, &c., &c., &c. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
2mo. 19.—tf. 47. 


QUEEN’S CLOTH. 

{HARLES ADAMS has just opened 1 case of Queen's 
() Cloth, full one yard and a half in width, in assorted 
mode and cloth colors, similar to a lot of last year—con- 
sidered very desirable by Friends. 

Also, 4-4 Dressed Book Muslin Hdkfs.—(very fine)—at 
25 cents—about half price. ’ 

NEW STORE, No. 79 Arch st. between 2nd and 3rd, 
north side. 3mo. 11—50 3t. 





PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
le) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
|. 7 Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 








